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TERMINAL AND ADJECTIVAL VALUES 


UCH recent reflection and discussion within the general field 
of moral philosophy has been concerned with what may be 
called—though not precisely in T. H. Green’s sense—prolegomena 
to ethics—not, that is, with the attempt to construct a body of prin- 
ciples from which answers to particular, concrete, and, especially, 
more or less vexed, problems of human conduct may be directly de- 
duced, but with certain antecedent logical, semasiological, or psy- 
chological questions about the class of judgments commonly called 
‘‘moral’’ and about the relation of these to the phenomena of volun- 
tary choice: such questions as, ‘‘Do the distinctive terms commonly 
employed in discourse on morals, and especially the word ‘ought,’ 
have any ‘meaning’?’’ ‘‘If they do, what is their ‘meaning’?’’ 
‘*What kind of fact, if any, do such judgments assert?’’ ‘‘Can a 
judgment, simply as such and alone, be conceived to be capable of 
determining voluntary choice at all?’’ ‘‘What is the relation be- 
tween ‘reason’ and feeling or desire in men’s choices of their 
courses of conduct?’’ The present paper also falls under the gen- 
eral heading of prolegomena, and is an attempt to throw some 
light on certain of the questions mentioned. For convenience in 
cross-reference, and to keep the steps in the argument distinct, it 
is presented in the form of a series of numbered theorems. . Few 
if any of these are offered as original ideas of the author; some of 
them, I hope, are truisms. If there is anything novel in what fol- 
lows, it consists chiefly in the concatenation of its parts.’ 


I 


(1) Theorems in ethics should have some relevance to the actual 
determination of human conduct. This is true whether such the- 
orems are regarded as theoretical or descriptive, or as normative or 
prescriptive. A recent writer? has argued that they should be 


1 The argument of this paper is, in substance, though not in form, largely 
the same as that which I propounded something over forty years ago in this 
JOURNAL (‘‘The Desires of the Self-Conscious,’’ Vol. IV, 1907, pp. 29-39), 
though with some additions and omissions. For the full presentation of the 
case, any reader sufficiently interested should read both papers. 

2 Professor Harold N. Lee in The Philosophical Review, Vol. 56 (1947), 
pp. 646. 
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regarded solely as theoretical. ‘‘The task of ethics is explana- 
tory;’’ he writes, and is similar to the task of natural science, ex- 
cept that the latter is ‘‘concerned with the order and connection 
of natural phenomena,’’ while ethics is ‘‘concerned with the order 
and connection of moral values’’—with ‘‘the wnderstanding of 
moral conduct.’’ The terms ‘‘ethics’’ and ‘‘morals’’ are not syn- 
onymous. ‘‘Ethics is theoretic, while morals is practical.’’ But 
even if you should choose to define the term ‘‘ethics’’ in this man- 
ner, it would still be implied that propositions in such an ‘‘ethics’’ 
must correctly ‘‘describe’’ and ‘‘explain’’ how theorems in pre- 
scriptive ethics, what are called ‘‘moral judgments,’’ can and do 
affect or determine conduct, that is, the deliberate choices of human 
agents. If they could not or do not do so, there would be no dis- 
tinctive class of phenomena for theoretical ethics to ‘‘describe’’ or 
‘‘explain,’’ for there would be nothing that could be called ‘‘moral 
conduct’’ to be understood. The desiderated understanding would 
consist in observing what the nature of the determinants commonly 
classed as ‘‘moral’’ is, and how they operate as factors in the choice 
of courses of conduct. If, on the other hand, you choose to mean 
by ‘‘ethics’’ a body of prescriptive or normative theorems, and if, 
as moral philosopher, you propound a set of such theorems as rules 
or guides for men’s conduct, you are presupposing that these can 
affect or determine actual conduct. But in a systematic ethical 
theory this presupposition requires scrutiny and proof. A set of 
propositions or reasonings which was declared to be true, but also 
was admitted to be incapable of affecting anybody’s conduct, would 
be the least ‘‘practical’’ thing in the world. The first problem for 
the would-be prescriptive moralist, therefore, is to show that, and 
how, his prescriptions are relevant to, and can be conceived as 
potentially efficacious in, the phenomenon of voluntary choice. 

(2) A necessary preliminary to any ethical theory is, therefore, 
a psychological inquiry into the way or ways in which men’s de- 
liberate choices, and consequently their behavior, in so far as it is 
preceded by conscious and deliberate choices, are influenced or 
determined. ) 

(3) Recognition of the material truth of a proposition, or of 
the formal validity of an argument, can not, as such and alone, 
determine choice; there must at least be associated with it some 
emotive state or desire. Here, of course, I am merely expressing 
a little more guardedly Hume’s famous thesis: ‘‘To show the fal- 
lacy of all this philosophy’’—i.e., of pretty much all previous moral 
philosophy—‘‘T shall endeavor to prove, first, that reason alone can 
never be a motive to any action of the will, and secondly, that it 
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can never oppose passion in the direction of the will.’’> Hume 
does not, of course, mean by this to deny that the understand- 
ing has an instrumental use in the determination of conduct. 
Given a desire for some end, a reasoned knowledge of the relations 
of cause and effect may show us how to satisfy it by adopting the 
means without which the end can not be attained. What he is 
asserting is that ‘‘reason,’’ the apprehension of any kind of truth, 
is not a passion or desire—is not the same psychological phenome- 
non as liking or wanting something; and that a thing can become 
an end only by being wanted. The rdle of reason consists in judg- 
ing of propositions as true or false, as in ‘‘agreement or disagree- 
ment’’ with the matters to which they refer. ‘‘Whatever is not 
susceptible of this agreement or disagreement, is incapable of being 
true or false, and can never be an object of our reason.’’ But 
‘‘our passions, volitions and acts’’ are ‘‘original facts and realities, 
compleat in themselves. ... "Tis impossible, therefore, that they 
can be either true or false, and be either contrary or conformable 
to reason.’’* And since reason neituer is nor can produce a de- 
sire, it can not even tell us what we should desire—can not evaluate 
desires ; if it professes to do so, it will only the more clearly reveal 
its irrelevance and impotence. You either have a desire or you 
do not; unless you have one, you will never act at all; and a desire 
can be combatted or overcome, not by reason, but only by another 
desire. 

Some of Hume’s critics have objected that his proof of this 
thesis is simply tautological reasoning from definitions. He de- 
fines ‘‘reason’’ or ‘‘understanding,’’ it is said, as the recognition 
of the material or formal truth of a proposition or inference, and 
nothing more; he defines ‘‘passion’’ or desire as not involving the 
notions of truth or falsity; and then, of course, it follows that an 
act of the reason as such is not a desire, and, therefore, can not 
influence choice; the conclusion is a purely verbal one. But the 
objection is not, I think, well taken. Hume’s definitions are not 
mere definitions, arbitrarily constructed; they are descriptions of 
two actual, and recognizably distinct, mental phenomena. To 
judge a proposition to be true, and to desire a state-of-things, are 
experienced as different; and any psychology of volition which 
does not begin with the recognition of this primary empirical dis- 
tinction can only end in confusion. On the other hand, it is of 
course possible that there are fixed empirical associations between 
the apprehension of certain propositions as true and certain de- 


3 Treatise of Human Nature, I, iii, 3; ed. Selby-Bigge, p. 412. 
4 Treatise, Bk. ITI, Pt. I, 1. “5 
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sires; the former may always be accompanied or followed by the 
latter, so that the two kinds of event in consciousness, though dis- 
tinct, are inseparable. There may, moreover, be a specific kind of 
constraint exercised by reason, that is, by logic, upon a particular 
kind of desire, once that desire has arisen; we shall presently re- 
turn to this point. These possibilities were not, I think, wholly 
overlooked by Hume, though he might well have made more of 
them than he does. Nevertheless, he has, in substance, laid down 
the two theorems from which any inquiry into the phenomena of 
moral experience, and therefore any systematic ethics, should start: 
namely (to repeat), first, that the intellectual recognition of the 
truth of a proposition or of the formal validity of an argument is 
incapable of determining choice and action, except in so far as it 
is connected in some particular manner with a feeling or desire; 
and consequently, second, that the primary problem in such an 
inquiry is to identify the particular feelings or desires which in 
fact lie behind the choices commonly called moral, and to investi- 
gate the precise manner of their connection with the processes of 
the understanding. And the moral philosophers can not, I think, 
be said to have usually gone about their business in this way. 

(4) It is nevertheless the case that men make judgments— 
distinguished by such predicates as ‘‘right’’ and ‘‘wrong’’ and the 
like—which appear sometimes to influence or determine their con- 
duct. Since, according to the preceding thesis, this can not be 
due to a simple recognition of the truth of the judgments, qué 
judgments, it must be due to the fact that some specific kind of af- 
fective or appetitive state is either expressed by, or fixedly associ- 
ated with, judgments of this class, when they function as factors 
influencing the choices of individual agents. 

(5) Judgments pertinent to the choice of courses of action 
manifestly fall, prima facie, into two classes: appraisals of the 
values of ends of action, and approbations or disapprobations of 
the actions or of the qualities of agents (including oneself). It is 
a prerequisite for an ethical theory to determine how these two 
classes are related—whether, e.g., one of them is reducible upon 
analysis to the other; or whether there is any fixed correlation be- 
tween them. 

(6) The desires which are, so to say, the dynamic factors as- 
sociated with these two sorts of judgment are fundamentally dis- 
tinct from one another with respect, inter alia, to the relative time 
of occurrence, or realization, of that which is desired. The one 
is the desire for states-of-things which, at the moment of choice, 
are conceived by the chooser as about-to-be valuable, as eventually 
affording satisfaction to the agent, or to somebody, when realized 
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through the act; the other is the desire of the chooser to be able to 
think of himself as having or manifesting qualities in the act, 
which, at the moment of choice, he can regard with satisfaction, or 
at least without dissatisfaction, as characterizing himself as agent. 
I shall call these two—for lack of better terms—the desire for 
terminal values and the desire for adjectival values. 

(7) The long dominant and, as it may be called, the classic 
type of moral philosophy has largely neglected adjectival values; 
it has usually conceived the general and primary problem of ethics 
to be: What end or ends of action have genuine value when realized 
—what kind of experience will be found eventually satisfying by a 
being constituted as man is? 

(8) This preoccupation with terminal values has apparently 
been due mainly to a simple psychological error. The error con- 
sists in the assumption that the conceived eventual value of an end 
of action always and necessarily determines present desire—that 
all deliberate choice is swb specie or sub ratione boni. This as- 
sumption is erroneous because, in fact, the affective determinant 
of desire is always the felt relative pleasantness or welcomeness of 
an idea of a realizable state-of-things at or just preceding the 
moment of choice—the present valuedness or appeal of the idea, 
not the future value of the state-of-things.© And the chooser’s 
idea of himself as possessing or manifesting in his contemplated act 
certain qualities or characteristics which he can now regard with 
pleasure, or without displeasure, is an idea of a state-of-things 
which can, and often does, have such present value—i.e., is an ob- 
ject of desire. This desire has no fixed connection with the desire 
for ends or termini of action conceived as about-to-be-satisfying, or 
in some sense valuable, when attained. Hither desire may deter- 
mine choice; and the two types of desire sometimes lead to iden- 
tical actions, sometimes not. A martyr—a martyr not believing 
in future rewards or punishments—must know very well that he 
will not enjoy being burned at the stake. But he may also be 
intensely repelled by the thought of himself as a renegade or a 
coward. If the latter motive is the more powerful in him, he will 
refuse to recant. The desire for an adjectival value will prevail 
over the aversion from an extreme form of terminal disvalue. Or 
—to sink to a less lofty example, in which the two types of desire 


5 This will be recognized as an expression of the now familiar thesis of 
the ‘‘hedonism of the present’’—‘‘hedonism’’ in the psychological, not the 
normative, sense. The best statement of it with which I am acquainted is in 
L. T. Troland’s Fundamentals of Human Motivation (1930), pp. 273-280. 
My acceptance of this psychological thesis does not imply entire agreement 
with the ethical doctrine which Troland develops in the same work. 
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do not conflict but tend to determine the same choice—I may know 
that if I eat something highly indigestible, say welsh-rabbit, to- 
night I shall presently much regret it; and may therefore refrain. 
But if I like welsh-rabbit very much, this prudential consideration 
may not of itself be decisive, until it is reénforced by the considera- 
tion that those who obtain present gustatory pleasure at the cost of 
greater future pain are gluttonous fools. The scale may then be 
turned in favor of abstinence. But any ethical theory which as- 
sumes that only one of these types of desire can be the determinant 
of choice, or that they are always in accord with one another, is 
fundamentally wrong in its psychological presuppositions. 

(9) The empirical fact that adjectival values do influence or 
determine choices—i.e., that they are actually desired—is the mani- 
festation, on the appetitive side of man’s life, of the peculiarity 
which constitutes the psychological differentia—or at least the 
principal differentia—of the human species, viz., that man is a 
self-conscious animal. Without self-consciousness there could ob- 
viously be no desires for adjectival values, though desires for 
terminal values would still be operative. As a consequence—an 
empirically actual, though not a logically necessary, consequence— 
of his self-consciousness, man is a habitually self-judging and self- 
appraising animal; and he has, as no one, surely, can deny, an 
intense desire to think well, or at least not to think ill, of himself 
and his qualities and acts and performances. This is the most 
distinctive, and perhaps the most persistent and potent, of his de- 
sires. It can, and often does, over-ride his desires for any sort of 
terminal values to be enjoyed by himself.® 


6 What is said above is partly in accord with the view expressed in an 
‘illuminating article by Professor Virgil C. Aldrich, ‘‘An Ethics of Shame,’? 
in Ethics, Vol. 50 (1940), pp. 59 ff. ‘‘For me,’’ Aldrich writes, ‘‘an ‘I 
ought’ means simply ‘I am ashamed not to,’ and ‘I ought not’ means ‘I am 
ashamed to... .’ You can get a thief to agree that stealing is improvident, 
dangerous, etc., but unless the act makes him feel some degree of deterrent 
shame, it will not for him be morally wrong.’’ In short, ‘‘X ought to=X 
is ashamed to.’’ ‘‘Never do anything which you would be ashamed to do, 
always do what you would be ashamed not to do. I adopt this as my Golden 
Rule.’’ This emphasis upon the réle of shame in moral experience is, I think, 
sound, though it does not: tell the whole story. Shame is the most intense of 
the emotions aroused by the idea of oneself as acting in a manner, or possess- 
ing a characteristic, which it is painful to attribute to oneself; i.e., it, by its 
very existence, gives to the act or characteristic in question a purely adjectival 
dis-value. And to say of another’s act that it is ‘‘shameful’’ is the most 
extreme way of expressing condemnation. But there are also positive ad- 
jectival values, attaching to ideas of oneself or of another as acting in a man- 
ner that one approves, esteems, admires, etc. The relations between the nega- 
tive and positive types of adjectival value, and their relative potency, I do not 
in this paper attempt to examine. . 
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(10) Though anyone may define the word ‘‘moral’’ as he likes, 
there is a sense—and, I think, the most appropriate and useful 
sense—of the word in which it may be said that it is by virtue of 
the desire for adjectival values that man is a moral agent. For 
that type of subjective experience which would generally be called 
‘‘moral’’ (in the descriptive, not the eulogistic, sense) certainly. 
does not consist simply in being aware that the desire for one po- 
tentially realizable terminal value is stronger than the desire for 
another. The distinguishing fact about this sort of experience is 
that it requires a special verb for its expression—the verb 
‘‘ought,’’ with the first personal pronoun for its subject. And 
those who use this expression obviously do not mean by it merely 
‘“‘T desire,’’ for they frequently employ the two expressions as 
antithetic ; they say, ‘‘I want to do that, but I ought not to,’’ or ‘‘I 
don’t want to do it, but I ought to.’’ Yet if these ‘‘ought’’ judg- 
ments are to be efficacious, if they are to have any influence at all 
upon conduct, they too—if thesis 3 above is admitted—must ex- 
press some emotive-appetitive attitude, some desire—a desire, 
namely, to do what one may at the same time desire not to do. 
This often poignant experience of inner conflict is intelligible only 
if the two desires are of different orders, pertinent to different 
aspects of the specific course of action under consideration—the 
one, to the anticipated pleasurableness of the action itself or its © 
results for those affected by it, the other, to the present satisfaction 
or dissatisfaction of the agent when he thinks of himself as acting 
in that manner. The stuff of moral experience consists largely in 
the interaction of the desire for adjectival values and the desires 
for particular terminal values. If you are to assume that there 
is anything unique in moral experience, here is where it patently 
lies.” 

There have, of course, been many ethical doctrines which have 
construed the ‘‘ought’’ of moral experience as expressing simply 
the relation of logical consistency or of factual dependence between 
a generic end supposed to be desired by everybody—happiness, or 


7 The theses advanced up to this point are in agreement with those of 
Professor E. M. Adams in a recent article, ‘‘A Critique of the Emotive Theory 
of Ethical Terms,’’ in this JouRNAL (Vol. XLVI, 1949, pp. 549-553), with 
one important difference. He maintains that the distinctively moral judgment, 
‘‘X is right’? is a judgment of approbation, and that such a judgment is not 
merely an assertion either that ‘‘I like X’’ or that ‘‘I desire that the hearer 
approve of X.’’ This contention I think true. But Adams finds in this ‘‘ap- 
probative theory’’ of the import of the moral judgment a disproof of the 
‘femotive theory’? of the determinant of moral choice, whereas I hold, for 
reasons above indicated, that approbation is itself an emotive state, and that 
it is capable of affecting the choices of the individual only in so far as he 
feels a desire to approve—or not to disapprove—of his own acts. 
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self-realization, or what not—and the choice of means to that end. 
- You want this or that terminal value, you ‘‘ought,’’ therefore, to 
act in such a way that the end will be realized. But this mode of 
reasoning in ethics not only fails to do justice to the intense emo- 
tional character of the conflict between ‘‘I want’’ and ‘‘I ought,”’’ 
but it also tacitly and illicitly assumes that the only values of acts, 
or .of personal qualities expressing themselves in acts, are instru- 
mental values; that what you are is of importance only because of 
its tendency to bring about an eventual state-of-things which will 
then be satisfying to yourself or to whoever experiences it. But 
this is a very large and, for ethics, crucial proposition, which re- 
quires proof. The assumption that there are no distinct values in 
qualities of persons as such is by no means self-evident, and, in 
fact, runs counter to the general conviction of mankind. We set 
store by what people as agents are—or what we believe them to be 
—as well as by the results their actions accomplish; we like or dis- 
like the results, but what we approve, admire, praise, or disapprove 
or despise, is people and what we conceive to be their motives or 
subjective springs of action. If, by some fortunate dispensation of 
nature, some motive, such as, say, envy or cupidity invariably led 
to actions producing the same results as magnanimity or gener- 
osity, we should still distinguish between the persons believed to 
be actuated by the two types of motive; we should still disapprove 
and despise the former and admire and praise the latter. 

But I am wandering from the specific moment in the experience 
of the individual in which he is applying approbative or disappro- 
bative judgments, not to others, but to potential choices or con- 
templated actions of his own, and in which he is aware of a conflict 
between what he says to himself that he wants to do and what he 
says to himself that he ‘‘ought’’ to do—or to be. What I am here 
suggesting, is that the ‘‘I ought’’ judgment—assuming that Thesis 
3 above is true—if it is to have any efficacy in this situation, must 
also express a desire, but a desire generically different from the 
terminal desire of which the subject may also be at the moment 
sensible, and that the former is a desire for some adjectival value. 

(11) Though, as remarked in (7) above, many moral philoso- 
phers—the majority of them, I think—have, in their reasonings 
and explicit doctrines, been one-sidedly preoccupied with terminal 
values, they have frequently betrayed the fact that it is upon the 
desire for an adjectival value that they finally rely when they seek 
to persuade men to adopt the end, the terminal value, which they, 
the philosophers, extol. For such philosophers have often declared 
that that end is the only ‘‘rational’’ end. What they obviously 
mean by this is that that end is the only one which would be desired 
by a ‘‘rational’’ being. But ‘‘rational’’ is an adjective, and ‘‘ra- 
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tionality,’’ in the relevant sense, is an attribute of persons or their 
motives or modes of action. In other words, those philosophers 
whom we may for short call ‘‘terminalists’’ in ethics are often ‘‘ad- 
jectivalists’’ sans le savoir; they tacitly assume that all men are as 
much determined in their choices as the philosophers themselves 
presumably are by an aversion from conceiving of themselves as 
behaving in an irrational manner. This has been interestingly 
illustrated recently in Professor Lee’s article to which I have al- 
ready referred. He has been discussing the meaning of ‘‘ought,’’ 
and concludes that ‘‘ ‘I ought to do’ means ‘it will be better if I 
do.’’’ But he goes on: ‘‘Of course, it is possible that someone 
may come along and say ‘I do not want to attain the good, there- 
fore I have no obligation.’ The answer would be to show him in 
the manner of Socrates and Plato that he does not know what he 
means when he says, ‘I do not want to attain the good,’ or else to 
show him in the manner of Kant (or by an adaptation of Kant) 
that to say ‘I do not want to attain the good’ implies the state- 
ment: ‘I do not want to be reasonable.’’’ And Mr. Lee adds: 
‘‘Perhaps the Socratic-Platonic argument comes down to this in 
the last analysis.’’® If it does (and I think it does), we see the 
argument for an obligation to choose a certain terminal value fall- 
ing back, ‘‘in the last analysis,’’ upon an appeal to an assumed 
desire for an adjectival value. And this sort of change of base is, 
in one form or another, frequently observable in the history of 
ethical theories.® 


8 Op. cit., p. 655; italics mine. 

9A still more recent example of this may be seen in Professor James B. 
Pratt’s last and notable work, Reason and the Art of Living, which has come 
into my hands since the above was written. His ethical doctrine may be said 
to be explicitly bifocal; ‘‘moral’’ action (in the normative sense) is action in 
accord with ‘‘the principle of Rationality and Value.’’ Pratt argues with 
characteristic clarity and force that a given end’s being actually or potentially 
valued by some ‘‘sentient subject’’ is (or is not) a matter-of-fact, whatever 
anyone else may think about it, and that, therefore, a value-judgment, in so 
far as true, is simply an intellectual recognition of this kind of objective fact: 
‘a value is a value, and has its own actual worth whenever or wherever it 
comes ... without regard to the prejudice of the present moment or the 
interests of the particular agent.’? But why should this ‘‘impartial and im- 
personal’’ judgment of fact determine the action of the ‘‘particular agent’’? 
Because, Pratt answers, ‘‘if I act without taking into account’’ a value of 
which the realization may be affected by my conduct in a given situation, ‘‘I 
am in so far forth acting irrationally, unjustifiably, and therefore wrongly in 
the only defensible sense of the word wrong.’’ ‘‘Morally good action is 
reasonable action.’’ This seems clearly to imply that the agent’s intellectual 
recognition of objective terminal values becomes relevant to his own volition 
only because, or in so far as, he has a desire for the adjectival value of 
‘*reasonableness,’’ or an aversion ffom thinking of his choice, and the re- 
sultant action, as ‘‘wrong.’’ 
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II 


I have thus far been insisting chiefly upon the distinctness and 
irreducibility to one another of the desires for terminal and for 
adjectival values, even when they happen to issue in the choice of 
identical courses of overt action. But to assert this is not to assert 
that, in the complex processes of moral judgment and choice, they 
do not affect and interact with one another. There is another half 
to the story, and it has been, I think, even oftener forgotten than 
the half which I have hitherto been trying to tell, though some of 
it is to be found writ large in Adam Smith’s Theory of the Moral 
Sentiments. I shall now, therefore, attempt to indicate briefly the 
manner of what may be called the intrasubjective interplay of the 
two types of desire. This interplay is mediated through another 
obvious characteristic of man which is complementary to and in- 
tricately interwoven with his self-consciousness, namely, his in- 
expugnable belief that he is surrounded by other beings who not 
only have perceptions, ideas, pleasures, pains, desires for terminal 
values, like his own, but are also, not less than himself, capable 
of recognizing adjectival values and of manifesting—or failing to 
manifest—these in their voluntary choices and their actions. 
Their motives and behavior consequently become for him legitimate 
subjects for his adjectival valuations; he applies these to his fel- 
lows as well as to himself—and he conceives of them as applying 
favorable or unfavorable, approbative or disapprobative, adjec- 
tives to his own motives or behavior. In consequence of all this 
he becomes involved in a situation which I shall try to delineate 
briefly in three concluding theorems. 

(12) The approbative or disapprobative judgments which the 
individual passes upon contemplated or potential acts or motives 
of his own are profoundly affected, and largely determined, by his 
approbations or disapprobations of other men’s actions or motives 
or characteristics. He is forever judging his neighbors and ex- 
periencing feelings or ‘‘attitudes’’ associated with these judgments - 
—approval, esteem, admiration, or their opposites, disapproval, 
disesteem, or contempt—and expressing these by favorable or un- 
favorable adjectives or epithets. And his judgments of himself, 
or of potential modes of action of his own, are thus caught in a 
trap—or, to better the metaphor, his approvals or disapprovals 
of others act as a boomerang; they return upon himself. For it is 
difficult to approve in oneself what one condemns or despises in 
others. I do not say it is impossible. Men’s desire for self-esteem 
is so great that it may beget much ingenuity in devising reasons 
for thinking that there is something exceptional in one’s own case. 
But in the main, I think, a simple logic of consistency does control 
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the agent’s judgments about his own acts, actual or contemplated ; 
so that the working of the desire for self-approval, or the aversion 
from self-disapproval (which is usually the stronger of the two), 
makes for conformity with the categorical imperative, or at least 
one form of it: Judge yourself by the same standards that you 
apply in judging others. It is not that men, for the most part, 
consciously adopt this as a moral rule; it is only that they tend to 
conform to it, and find it hard to avoid doing so; and if they do 
not, their family or their neighbors are usually prompt to point 
out the inconsistency. Thus there is a kind of implicit rationality 
in the actual operation of the desire for adjectival values: the pri- 
mary rationality which requires that an accepted general proposi- 
tion shall be recognized as valid for all particular instances which 
fall under it. Nor is it only the form of rationality—mere con- 
sistency—that naturally tends to influence the individual’s self- 
approbations or disapprobations. John is unlikely to approve of 
James for acts which cause pain or other injury to John, or even 
to third persons; and since, broadly speaking, it is thus injury- 
causing acts in others that John disapproves in them, it is such 
acts that, so to say, he gets the habit of disapproving in himself. 
Once more, men’s minds do not always act in this way; it is, here 
also, not impossible for them to think up excuses, rationalizations, 
for doing to others with what is called ‘‘good conscience’’ things 
which they would not only dislike but disapprove, if done to them- 
selves. All that I am saying is that the desire for self-esteem ex- 
ercises a pressure towards action consistent with the Golden Rule. 
The question: ‘‘What would you think of me!—what epithets 
would you apply to me!—if I did to you the sort of things you are 
doing or thinking of doing to me?’’ is always a hard question to 
meet. And the ‘‘logic of the moral appeal’’ consists largely in 
pressing this question home. 

(13) This interplay between the approbative (or disapproba- 
tive) attitudes of John towards the qualities of the actions of James 
and his attitudes towards the same qualities as predicable of po- 
tential actions of his own, shows—at least in part—how desires for 
certain kinds of terminal values pass over into desires for adjec- 
tival values, but do so in a generalized or depersonalized form. 
John’s desire that the actions of others which affect him shall be 
beneficial to him, or at least not injurious, is a desire for terminal 
values—i.e., eventually satisfying experiences—for himself, except 
that he is not himself the agent for their realization. But since it 
manifests itself as approbative or disapprobative emotional atti- 
tudes towards other men’s actions—attitudes expressed by com- 
mendatory or condemnatory adjectives—and since John desires 
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favorable adjectives, and is intensely averse from unfavorable ad- 
jectives for himself and his actions, the nature of the acts which 
John performs—or at least feels that he ‘‘ought’’ to perform— 
under the influence of his desire for adjectival values, is itself 
often determined by a desire for a non-adjectival value. But its 
purely egoistic character has, so to say, been filtered out of it by its 
passage through the two phases of (a) John’s approbations (or the 
contrary) of the acts of others, and (b) the extension of these 
habitual approbations (or the contrary) to all actions of the same 
type, and therefore to possible actions of John himself. In this 
way, generalized terminal values may become incorporated in ad- 
jectival values. It is not, of course, true that the personal quali- 
ties or modes of action approved by an individual consist exclu- 
sively of those which he consciously recognizes as thus instrumental 
to terminal values. His approbations or disapprobations are usu- 
ally reflections of the mores—or more precisely, of the customary 
approbations or disapprobations of his social group, with which the 
actual mores do not always coincide. But these approbations are 
themselves in great part directed to the realization of benefits (i.e., 
terminal values) generally desired by the members of the group, or 
the prevention of injuries to the group or its members. Societies 
do not, in general, approve or admire ‘‘anti-social’’ conduct. It is 
not, however, true that the approbations current in a society are 
directed exclusively upon acts recognized as contributory to the 
realization of generalized terminal values; there are some charac- 
teristics of agents or actions commonly approved or admired which 
do not appear to have in fact, or to be assumed to have, any such 
instrumental value. This is especially evident in the formative 
period of the individual’s life, in childhood and youth, in which 
his adjectival. valuations often receive their permanent ‘‘set.”’ 
Children and adolescents are natural hero-worshippers, and their 
attitude towards their heroes is not the result of a recognition of 
the terminal value of the heroes’ characteristics or behavior. It is 
a spontaneous quasi-esthetic reaction to those characteristics or 
behavior, immediately accompanied by a desire to be like the per- 
sons who are admired or reverenced. The potent part played by 
this desire in the actual moral life of human beings has, I think, 
been too seldom recognized by moralists—and (though as to this 
I am less competent to generalize) even by novelists. 

(14) It follows from theorems (12) and (13) that the crucial 
Humian thesis (No. 3) must be, not, indeed, rejected, but signifi- 
cantly qualified. It remains true that choice is determined, not 
simply and primarily by what Hume ealled ‘‘reason,’’ but by 
‘‘passions,’’ or desires. But the ‘‘passions’’ of a self-conscious 
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agent who makes judgments about the adjectival values both of his 
own and other men’s conduct are profoundly modified by the inter- 
play of these two modes of valuation, and in this interplay ‘‘rea- 
son’’—in the two ways that I have indicated—can, and usually 
does, creep in. It creeps in because the desire for an adjectival 
value is a desire to be able to think of a certain kind of proposition 
as assertible of an actual or potential mode of action of one’s own 
—or of the contrary kind of proposition as not so assertible. And. 
propositions, unlike desires, are ‘‘either true or false,’’ and are 
thus ‘‘either contrary. or conformable to reason.’” Hume was ap- 
parently thinking, in the passage earlier quoted, only of the desires 
for terminal values, and what he said of these was correct. But 
in that passage, in forgetting the desires for adjectival values, he 
oversimplified his problem, and failed to see the relation between 
‘‘passion’’ and ‘‘reason’’ in the distinctively ‘‘moral’’ type of 
motivation. A desire to be able to look upon oneself as ‘‘an honest 
man,’’ or as not a ‘‘mean’’ or a ‘‘cowardly’’ man, is, as Hume 
said, an ‘‘original fact’’; you either have it or you do not, and it 
ean not be generated simply by reasoning. But the judgment, ‘‘If 
I did do so-and-so I could not consider myself an honest man,’’ or 
‘‘T should have to admit that I am mean or a cowardly man’’—or 
the retrospective judgment of the penitent soul, ‘‘That was a dis- 
honest, or. a mean, or a cowardly, thing that I did’’—this, like any 
judgment, implies a truth-claim; it purports to be objectively 
valid. It is not made true by the fact that I desire certain predi- 
cates for my acts, or am horrified by the idea that the opposite 
predicates could be asserted of them. But though you cannot by 
argument compel a man to wish to conceive of himself as honest 
or not-mean or not-cowardly, if he does so wish, you may be able 
by argument to show him that his actual conduct does not corre- 
spond even to the meaning that he himself attaches to those desired 
predicates—or that he would not apply such favorable predicates 
to that sort of conduct on the part of another man. And finally, 
you may raise the question whether all of his adjectival valuations 
are themselves consistent with one another—whether, in holding to 
one of them, he does not really deny another. In this last case, 
‘‘reason”’ may operate even to compel a revision of his desires for 
specific adjectival values—provided, at least, that he is not willing 
to admit to himself that he is in the absurd position of valuing 
something which he at the same time does not value. But it is 
precisely because man is a desirer of adjectival values that reason 
becomes capable of influencing his voluntary conduct and even of 
modifying—though not of creating—the desires of which his con- 
duct, in so far as it is that of a moral agent, is the expression. 
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The foregoing had been written before I read, in a recent num- 
ber of this JournaL (Vol. XLVII, 1950, pp. 5-22), Professor 
Henry D. Aiken’s important article on ‘‘Evaluation and Obliga- 
tion.’’ In it he arrives independently, and largely by a different 
course of reasoning, at conclusions which, in spite of some differ- 
ences in terminology, appear to be closely akin to, if not identical 
with, certain of the primary theses of the present paper. I call 
attention to these points of agreement because they may not be im- 
mediately apparent to all readers, and because I should like to 
adduce Aiken’s clear and forceful arguments (which I shall not 
attempt to summarize) to complement those set down above, and, 
finally, because, along with the agreements, there are some differ- 
ences which it may be clarifying to note. (a) Aiken sharply dis- 
tinguishes ‘‘norms of conduct’’ from ‘‘values.’’ ‘‘There is no 
process of analysis or dialectical manipulation by means of which 
- we can deduce norms from values or normative statements from 
mere appraisals of value. . . . The normative function of ‘ethical’ 
or ‘practical’ judgments and their appraisive or evaluative func- 
tion can not be reduced to the same thing.’’ This is not precisely 
equivalent to the distinction of terminal and adjectival values; it 
does not, indeed, recognize that the latter are ‘‘values,’’ in the 
sense of being valued by the agent at the moment of choice. But 
by ‘‘appraisals of value’’ Aiken seems to mean what I have called 
intellectual judgments about terminal values, and, if so, he has 
rightly—as I think—insisted that such appraisals do not, in them- 
selves, perform the ‘‘normative function’’ characteristic of ‘‘ethi- 
eal or practical judgments’’; they are intellectual, ‘‘descriptive’’ 
judgments which do not, as such, determine choice. And that is 
one of the first and fundamental truths in the psychological -pro- 
paedeutic to ethics. (b) ‘‘The fundamental characteristic of 
ethical statements,’’ writes Aiken, ‘‘is their characteristic of being 
[ie., of being felt as] obligatory or binding.’’ Here we are in 
full agreement (cf. 10, above). And it is implied that this char- 
acteristic does not attach to evaluative judgments, and can not be 
deduced from them (c). ‘‘The fundamental problem,’’ for Aiken, 
of the analysis of moral experience is that of ‘‘the relations of the 
normative to the descriptive (including the evaluative) use of 
language.’’ I do not think the problem is merely one of ‘‘the use 
of language,’’ and I should gather from some of Aiken’s other 
contentions that he does not really think so, either. It is the prob- 
lem of distinguishing the characteristic psychological components 
of the actual phenomenon of ‘‘moral’’ choice and observing their 
modus operandi. But it is, I hold, correct to say that the funda- 
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mental problem is that of the relations of normative judgments 
(which for me, in so far as they influence choice, are expressions of 
the desire for satisfying adjectives for one’s conduct, either ap- 
probative or not disapprobative) to merely evaluative judgments; 
and, if I may so translate Aiken’s statement, we are here also in 
agreement. 

There is, then, almost nothing in Mr. Aiken’s paper from which 
I should dissent; but there are some things which I should wish 
to add. It may well be that he, too, would have added them, but 
for the limitations of space of a single journal-article. However 
that may be, they would, in my view, consist of the following 
theses. This brief summary of them is repetitious, but a recapitu- 
lation may be not amiss by way of conclusion. (A) The normative 
not less than the evaluative judgments are expressions of emotive 
attitudes on the part of those who assert them, and, in so far as 
they relate to actions of the person judging, they are expressions 
of a desire actually felt by that person at the moment of choice, 
though of one generically different from the desire for terminal 
values. (B) This is a desire to be able to think of satisfying or 
gratifying predicates, or adjectives, as applicable to oneself or to . 
one’s qualities or acts—or, at least, not to be compelled to think 
of predicates as so applicable which it is painful to attribute to 
oneself as agent. (C) This amounts to a desire to think of a par- 
ticular kind of proposition as true of oneself or one’s acts—or of 
the opposite kind of proposition as not true of them. (D) Being 
thus a desire to think a proposition to be true, the desire for ad- 
jectival values becomes, for its satisfaction, entangled with ‘‘rea- 
son,’’ namely, with the primary logical requirement that a uni- 
versal proposition shall be true of all instances of the class to 
which it refers—the class in this case being a class of actions or 
qualities of human agents. (EH) Since the self-conscious agent 
applies adjectival—i.e., approbative or disapprobative—judgments 
not only to his own acts but to those of his fellows, he becomes, in 
consequence, subject to a logical constraint (not always effective) 
to judge his own acts by the same criteria by which he judges 
theirs. (#') These criteria consist, in part, in the tendency of 
their actions which affect him to contribute to the realization of the 
kind of terminal values which he desires. (G) In so far as this is 
the case, his approbative or disapprobative judgments of his own 
acts tend to require that those acts shall be such as contribute to 
the realization by others of the same kinds of terminal values. 
(H) The potency of ‘‘the fundamental characteristic of ethical 
statements,’’ that of ‘‘being obligatory or binding,’’ is the conse- 
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quence of the desire of the self-conscious agent to be able to look 
upon himself and his own acts with satisfaction, or at least without 
repugnance or shame, and of the (actual or possible) conflict be- 
tween this desire and a desire for some particular terminal value. 


ArrTHur O. LovEJoy 
JoHNS HopPpKINS UNIVERSITY 
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Language and Philosophy: Studies in Method. Max Buack. 
Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press. 1949. xiii + 264 pp. 
$3.50. 


The author is to be congratulated on getting a book published 
which is composed of essays on points of logic. There ought to be 
more such, to supplement our periodicals. I note with pleasure 
the recognition of the importance of Mr. Russell’s theory of descrip- 
tions, with the accompanying denial that this commits us to his ideal 
of language, or his views about acquaintance. Also the recognition 
of the potential values of semantics, with the firm though restrained 
devaluation of the late Count Korzybski. This book might be very 
good to introduce a student to this type of semantic discussions, 
including Tarski, Wittgenstein, Charles Morris, Ogden and Rich- 
ards, and Stevenson. 

I shall confine myself to some comments on the chapter on 
‘‘Vagueness,’’ to illustrate a certain inadequacy of the discussions 
carried on at the level of this book, granting that there is no reason 
why the author should not keep on the introductory level -if he 
wants to. In this case of vagueness, Black dismisses Russell’s one- 
many relation of word to thing as ‘‘generalization,’’ rather than 
‘‘vagueness.’’ But I think it is important to insist on the distinc- 
tion between generalization and the popular phrase, ‘‘vague gen- 
eralities,’’ between the precise abstractions of mathematics and the 
popular ‘‘vague abstractions.’’ Students always blunder about 
this difference, and think themselves absolved from exact thought 
because abstract and generalized thought is vague, and therefore 
not worth bothering with. 

Black thinks the vagueness of boundaries in various concepts 
is the chief logical difficulty, and talks about deciding such ques- 
tions by popular vote. This seems to me the smaller part of the 
problem. Mr. Arthur F. Bentley, in his joint work with Dewey, 
Knowing and the Known, finds good arguments to convict all other 
logicians of being vague, not merely on the edges, but all the way 
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through. Dewey and Bentley, on the contrary, exhibit rather the 
pleasing flexibility of our best post-Darwinian thinking. I recall 
that my own thoughts in these matters were greatly shaped by the 
pragmatist arguments of, for instance, Alfred Sidgwick, holding 
that one could never be quite sure of the soundness of deductive 
thinking, because the case brought under tlie rule might be an 
over-the-border case, a fallacy of accident. What it rather con- 
vinced me of, was that logic could not be merely a science of thought. 
But borderlines are important: much of the work of the law courts 
is a work of definition, which consists in establishing precedents 
as to the range of the law on its boundaries, where ambiguity is 
constantly arising. For the lawyer, a simplified code is sure to 
break out into a rash of complex vaguenesses. . 

There is a popular superstition that vagueriess is always bad. 
On the contrary vagueness is what makes truth possible in all finite 
thinking, and the non-finite Thinker is beyond our consultation. 
Take any statement of fact, such as ‘‘This rose is red.’’ It is a 
confusion to think that the systematic ambiguity of the ‘‘this’’ is 
a case of vagueness. It is on the contrary the best way to pin down 
what you are talking about, and succeeds very well, though it is 
not a part of what you are saying, but merely a preliminary thereto. 
It is ‘‘rose is red’’ which is vague, and runs a good chance of being 
true. You are saying: There are circumstances 2, called normal but 
carefully left only partly defined, under which the broad terms 
‘‘rose’’ and ‘‘red’’ fit this case. That is true, quite true, because 
it is broad enough not to miss. But once you start specifying 
further, you run a good chance of going wrong. For instance, 
you try specifying the exact shade of red, and you may find that 
this red B is identical observationally with red A and red C, but A 
and C are not identical with one another. It is not the task of 
science to find truth, which is a very easy thing to find if only you 
are vague enough, but to specify the truth further and further 
without losing it. 

It was a main aim of Whitehead to substitute, for the ‘‘abstrac- 
tions’’ of the exact sciences, constructed combinations of the vague 
data of actual observation, by the method of ‘‘extensive abstrac- 
tion,’’ extension in place of abstraction. I have not been convinced 
that the dualism has been bridged. For example, without going 
into the puzzling internal structure of ‘‘events,’’ which are both 
indivisible, even in thought, and span a period of before and after, 
one may take Mr. Russell’s definition of an ‘‘instant.’’ Let us say: 
an instant is any set of events simultaneous with one another, such 
that there is no other event simultaneous with all. But to determine 
whether two events are simultaneous when they are barely overlap- 
ping requires that the beginning or the end of each event be precise. 
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In other words, the event begins or ends at an instant, and to 
determine what an instant is, you need only note one event, which 
has two instantaneous ends. If any one event does not, then there 
is a chance that the proposed set of events may become indetermi- 
nate in membership. Or again, to take another typical sample, the 
theory suggests that we get rid of points by replacing any point on 
a plane by a set of areas containing the point (and the same for 
volumes). You can not say simply a point is a zero area, for a 
zero area is not anywhere. You must specify which location for 
the zero area. You could substitute for a point the series of exact 
concentric circles converging on the point. But this will not do, for 
it is the geometrical exactness which you wish everywhere to get 
rid of. Otherwise, you would not need a whole set, but could sub- 
stitute any one circle for the point which is its center, and work 
with circles an inch in diameter instead of points. No, you must 
have vague areas, like those which present themselves to the senses, 
but so situated inside one another that, of any two, the penumbras 
of vagueness do not overlap. Such a series seems possible, and will 
be ‘‘in principle’’ observable, being areas and not points, though 
practically, after the first few, the areas become too small to see, 
and they are infinite in number. So far so good, though the thing 
is getting complicated. The real difficulty is that any such series 
shows in itself no sign of converging on a specific limit. The mil- 
lionth term has as many points inside it as the first term, a non- 
denumerable infinity of them, and the series may be continued in 
an infinity of ways towards any one of this infinity of points. To 
determine the limit of such a series, you must specify the point 
which will always be inside any term. So, to get rid of a point you 
have to specify it, which is precisely not the way to get rid of it. 
It reminds one of the pebbles which would turn to gold, provided 
you remembered as you stirred not to think of the word ‘“‘hip- 
popotamus.’’ Points and instants are necessary for lengths, to 
specify the beginnings and ends of them, and so for physical science. 
It might be nice to get rid of such ‘‘metaphysical lumber,’’ but it 
has not been done, and the ‘‘vague’’ has not triumphed over the 
‘‘exact.’’ There remains a certain ontological dualism. 


H. T. C. 


The American Mind: An Interpretation of American Thought and 
Character since the 1880’s. Henry STEELE ComMacerR. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 1950. ix +476 pp. $5.00. 


Professor Commager’s widely-hailed ‘‘fourth volume of Par- 
rington’’ is a difficult book to assess with justice on the level of 
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scholarship, since it makes a bold bid for the sustained attention 
of the non-academic reader at the same time that it deals with 
subject-matter which is primarily intellectual. One able journalist- 
critic declares it ‘‘safe to predict that it is destined to be something 
of an anomaly—a scholarly tome that is not permitted to gather 
dust.’’ At least three of the early estimates of the book in general 
publications have warned readers that it would probably be as- 
saulted by ‘‘Dr. Dryasdusts’’ and ‘‘do-nothing snipers taking pot- 
shots at the author from their comfortable holes and nests.’’ It 
will be well, then, to disclaim in advance any attempt to deprecate 
‘the readable,’’ or to pick trivial flaws in a most ambitious and 
perilous undertaking. 

The author displays impressive competence in dealing with an 
immense range of material, occasionally punctuating his routine 
observations with unconventional and opinionated dicta that serve 
to whip up the reader’s interest. It is hardly to be expected that 
any historian of the national mind in so many of its manifestations 
could produce a panoramic view of his own era that would meet 
with universal acceptance. Professor Commager makes it apparent 
that he has not yet made up his own mind about many of the per- 
plexing issues which he raises, and he hedges himself about with so 
many cautions that almost every possible criticism finds itself 
partially countered in advance. A good example is the preface, 
which begins by disclaiming the book’s title in favor of the far 
more accurate ‘‘Prolegomenon to an Interpretation of Some As- 
pects of American Thought and Character from the 1880’s to the 
1940’s.’’ The author’s concern, he says, is with ‘‘that elusive thing 
which I have called the American mind,’’ and particularly with 
‘‘ideas that illuminate the American mind and ways of using ideas 
that illustrate the American character.’’ Yet only his first and 
last chapters, which are portraits of the nineteenth century and 
twentieth century American respectively, deal with what he finds 
‘‘characteristically American.’’ The remaining chapters are ob- 
liquely philosophical essays about selected representatives (most 
of them far from ‘‘average’’) of a people depicted by the author 
as incorrigibly unphilosophical. Five chapters are devoted to 
literary figures, with two each on historians, political scientists, and 
men of the law, and one each on sociology, economics, religion, and 
architecture. Two chapters may be described as specifically philo- 
sophical, centering around John Fiske and William James respec- 
tively. 

Professor Commager loses no time in asserting his conviction 
that the nineteenth-century American was hostile to philosophizing. 
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Theories and speculations disturbed the American, and he avoided abtruse 
philosophies of government or conduct as healthy men avoid medicines. Ben- 
jamin Franklin was his philosopher, not Jonathan Edwards, and when he took 
Emerson to heart it was for his emphasis on self-reliance rather than for his 
idealism. No philosophy that got much beyond common sense commanded his 
interest, and he ruthlessly transformed even the most abstract metaphysics 
into practical ethics. . . . If he failed to explore those higher reaches of phil- 
osophical thought which German and English philosophers had penetrated, it 
was rather because he saw no necessity for such exploration than because he 
was incapable of undertaking it; he felt instinctively that philosophy was the 
resort of the unhappy and the bewildered and knew he was neither. [Pp. 
8-9.] [In the author’s estimation] it was true that from Thomas Jefferson 
to William James the philosophical hall of fame could, without censure, dispense 
with any American figure except Emerson. Perhaps the only fact more re- 
markable than the failure of so intelligent a people to engage in philosophical 
speculations was their ability to neglect them without perceptible loss. That 
the American was not philosophical was reiterated with so monotonous an in- 
sistence as to imply that the fact constituted an affront. He embraced ideas 
without rigorous inquiry into their validity, abandoned them without proof of 
their invalidity. He looted the philosophical stores of the past, took what 
pleased him without reference to logical coherence, and fitted it all together 
into a pattern that had symmetry only in his eyes. Whatever of English, 
French, German or even Oriental philosophical grist went into his mill came 
out as American as buckwheat flour. The American was the implacable enemy 
of metaphysical abstractions: even in politics, where he was most mature, his 
favorite argument was felicitously called Common Sense. As he distrusted 
authority in politics, he distrusted it in philosophy, and nowhere was Every- 
man more brashly his own philosopher or the cracker-box philosopher more 
indulged. From the point of view of the Old World, he vulgarized philosophy 
as he vulgarized grammar and manners. [Pp. 27-28.] 


The philosophy that was unsystematic and unfinished and ad- 
venturous enough to be ‘‘wonderfully adapted to the temperament 
of the average American’’ was pragmatism. 


In a sense, the whole of American experience had prepared for it and now 
seemed to validate and justify it. For America had been a gamble that had 
paid off, an experiment that had succeeded. ... In practice, Americans had 
always been instrumentalists. .. . No wonder that, despite the broadsides of 
more formidable philosophers, pragmatism caught on until it came to be al- 
most the official philosophy of America. To Americans it seemed the common 
sense of the matter, and the average American rejoiced that the logicians and 
metaphysicians who had long plagued him were at last confounded. [P. 97.] 


Pragmatism ‘‘not only exposed itself to but invited vulgarization, 
... & philosophy sponsored by democracy suffered the consequences 
of that sponsorship’’ (p. 101). Noting the charges of irrationality 
levelled against pragmatism, the author suggests that in the ‘‘great 
erisis of the twentieth century which tested the efficacy of all phi- 
losophies,’’ the ‘‘ people who most fully subscribed to pragmatism’”’ 
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conducted themselves more rationally than those who ‘‘clung to the 
traditions of Hegelian idealism’’ (p. 102). 

While some of these generalizations have substance when ap- 
plied to the ‘‘average American,’’ they fall far short of doing justice 
to the exceptional thinkers to whom most of the pages of the book 
are devoted. The shifting back and forth from the typical to the 
gifted is a source of no little confusion, and tends to distort the 
reader’s perspective in appraising the major figures of American 
thought. We learn in the last chapter that ‘‘the most important 
changes (from the 1880’s to 1950) were not, in fact, in the purely 
material but in the philosophical realm,’’ yet their key-causes, as 
presented by the author, are neither primarily philosophical nor 
distinctly American. Philosophy and religion are mere laggards 
in the scientific-industrial parade of Western civilization. Profes- 
sor Commager, himself a Jeffersonian democrat with a strong clas- 
sical bias, does some lagging on his own account in his angry 
denunciations of the literary determinists and ‘‘the cult of the ir- 
rational.’’ He seems blind to the distinction between expositions 
of the irrational with a view to ultimate rational control, and its 
advocacy as a policy. He is seriously misguided in his insistence 
that Darwin’s influence tended to undermine the previous confi- 
dence of the Enlightenment in the prevalence of law throughout 
nature, when actually it extended the reign of law to include the 
sciences of man. A fine appreciation of Lester F. Ward is marred 
by the assertion that ‘‘until the emergence, in the eighties and 
nineties, of such men as Ward, Holmes, Veblen, and Turner, no 
important advances in the study of social institutions were as- 
sociated with the doctrine of evolution,’’ which overlooks Lewis 
Henry Morgan and Ancient Man. 

As the semi-philosophical historian of an illogical people, Pro- 
fessor Commager is little troubled by inconsistencies, and, as it 
were, makes the most of them. He has some excellent pages on 
“‘why fundamentalism lingers’’ in a country with a relatively high 
level of literacy, and also on the logical conflicts between Catholic 
doctrine and the American tradition. He reaches genuine eloquence 
in his lament for the decline of individual nonconformity and the 
growth of the ‘‘new intolerance’’ of ‘‘those who arrogate to them- 
selves the guardianship of the American tradition without knowing 
any more about the American than the Mexican tradition.’’ The 
parts of his richly-freighted volume are better than the whole, 
perhaps because its central philosophy of liberalism is somewhat 
obscured by the intrusion of subjective crochets. 

_ H. A. L. 
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Being and Some Philosophies. EtreENNE Gitson. Toronto: The 
Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies. 1949. xi+ 219 pp. 
$3.50. 


The concern of this book, as its distinguished author assures us 
in the preface, is philosophic and not historical. Nevertheless it 
is written in the form of a reconstruction and interpretation of the 
history of metaphysics from Parmenides to Kierkegaard, with the 
result that its philosophic theme is closely interwoven with a histori- 
cal thesis. 

The philosophic theme of the book is relatively simple, and it is 
one that should have appeal to those readers who have leanings 
toward a positivistic view of metaphysics. Metaphysics, defined 
initially as the science of being as being, is said to involve a crucial 
ambiguity in the interpretation of the word ‘‘being.’’ This can be 
taken as a noun, or as a verb. As a noun it designates anything 
that can be conceived to be, whether or not it actually exists; as a 
verb, it affirms (rather than designates) that something actually 
exists or is actually the case. But, as Professor Gilson states, if 
we insist that the object of metaphysics must be something con- 
ceivable, our metaphysics will ipso facto abstract from existence 
and be merely a science of the possible or thinkable. 


‘* Being’’ is conceivable, ‘‘to be’’ is not. We cannot possibly conceive an 
‘Sis’? except as belonging to some thing that is, or exists. But the reverse 
is not true. Being is quite conceivable apart from actual existence; so much 
so that the very first and most universal of all the distinctions in the realm of 
being is that which divides it into two classes, that of the real and that of the 
possible. Now what is it to conceive a being as merely possible, if not to 
conceive it apart from actual existence? ... Since being is thinkable apart 
from actual existence, whereas actual existence is not thinkable apart from 
being, philosophers will simply yield to one of the fundamental facilities of the 


human mind by positing being minus actual existence as the first principle of 
metaphysics. [P. 3.] 


The book is primarily an examination of the varieties of this 
weakness of the human mind. The first four chapters treat of the 
philosophies which, in Professor Gilson’s view, take ‘‘being minus 
existence’’ as their first principle, and thereby develop one or an- 
other type of pseudo-metaphysics. These philosophies are of three 
sorts. (1) The first group conceives being in terms of unity, self- 
intelligibility, and immutability; fathered by Parmenides, elabo- 
rated by Plato, and cultivated by the Neo-Platonists, by John 
Scotus Erigena and Meister Eckhart, this is the metaphysics of the 
One or of indivisible Form. (2) The second group is said to stem 
from Aristotle, and to find its medieval and early modern disciples 

-in the Averroist tradition. This philosophy is guilty of reducing 
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existence to substance, in the sense of substratum or individual 
subject. (3) The third group, more subtle and insidious than the — 
others, is the ‘‘essentialist’’ group; fathered by Avicenna, carried 
on by nearly all the medieval scholastics (except St. Thomas), by 
the modern scholastics from Suarez to Gredt, and by Descartes, 
Spinoza, Wolff, and even Kant, this is the philosophy of the possible, 
taken as if independent of the actual. These three types of error 
can be simply expressed in terms of three hypostatizations of ele- 
ments of discourse: the first group conceives being on the analogy 
of the bare predicate of a sentence, the second group on the analogy 
of a bare undetermined subject, and the third group on the analogy 
of a sentential function in abstraction from the sentences which 
are its values. What all these ‘‘non-existential’’ philosophies miss, 
is the fact that actual existence is taken into account, not by the 
conceptual elements or forms of statements, but by actual state- 
ments which say that something is in fact the case. This is the 
burden of Professor Gilson’s philosophic theme, and in his final 
chapter he develops it in terms of an analogy with the grammatical 
constituents of speech. 

It is difficult to see how this spectanslen indictment of the whole 
tradition so long acclaimed as the philosophia perennis, leaves room 
for anything that could be called a metaphysics in the traditional 
sense of a science of being as being. For if actual existence is the 
object of the true metaphysics, and if at the same time it is not an 
object of conception (not ‘‘thinkable’’), it would seem to follow 
that the object of metaphysics is not the object of a science, and 
that metaphysics is not itself a science. It would be, not a science 
of being, but an admonition to stay within the limits of positive 
knowledge grounded on empirical evidence, and to forego the quest 
for a science whose range would be all reality. In rejecting the 
whole tradition of philosophia perennis, Professor Gilson seems to 
leave no alternative except an empiricism and positivism which most 
people would consider to be ‘‘anti-metaphysical.’’ It is perhaps 
not inappropriate, though nevertheless startling, to find him paying 
this tribute to David Hume: 


As straight empiricism, the doctrine of David Hume was an existential re- 
action against abstract metaphysical dreaming. [P. 121.] ... The great 
lesson taught by Hume was that no existence can ever be deduced from any 
essence. Kant then begins to wonder what happens to essence when I ascribe 
existence to it, and his answer is: Nothing. ... the meaning of Hume’s 
message is already lost. Existences are given—that was the main point—and 
to account for their bare givenness by our own way of positing the subject of 
their essences was to retreat from Hume, indeed, to retreat from Hume as far 


as possible, and towards old Professor Wolff as much as was still possible. 
[P. 126.] 


AONE pail A Sicha 
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While many readers, versed in the literature of philosophy, will 
feel that Professor Gilson has exaggerated the ‘‘anti-existential’’ 
side of the classical philosophers, others will surely be surprised: to 
learn that the one man who detected the metaphysical errors of 
Aristotle and Plato and Avicenna was St. Thomas Aquinas. The 
fifth chapter is devoted to establishing this thesis, and it is plainly 
the most unconvincing in the book, though buttressed with eloquence 
and a loyal faith. The quotations from St. Thomas, offered as 
basis for the picture of him as an existential critic of Aristotle, could 
easily be matched by more forceful quotations from Aristotle him- 
self, such as those of Book Theta of the Metaphysics, where Aristotle 
argues the priority of actuality over potentiality, and of the doing 
of work over the mere capacity for doing it. Professor Gilson is 
not unaware of the difficulties involved in his attempt to rescue 
St. Thomas from the metaphysical tradition with which he has 
always been associated ; ‘‘ paradoxically enough,’’ he says (p. 154), 
‘‘what was perhaps deepest in the philosophical message of Thomas 
Aquinas seems to have remained practically forgotten since the very 
time of his death.’’ One is tempted to remark that a message buried 
so deeply as to escape the notice of the thousands of Thomists who 
have studied the writings of the Angelic Doctor for nearly seven 
hundred years, might have been more forcefully and explicitly 
expressed. It was Hume, after all, who got the point, while his 
Thomist contemporaries were missing it. 

While the historical picture drawn in this book is forced out of 
focus in many respects, with the existential elements squeezed out 
of Plato, Aristotle, and Avicenna pumped into Thomas Aquinas, 
the philosophic theme of the book is interesting and deserving of 
development on straight philosophic grounds. As a keen criticism 
of possible types of pseudo-metaphysical doctrines, and as a plea 
for ‘‘existential’’ values in philosophic inquiry and method, Being 
and Some Philosophers is a stimulating and eloquent presentation 
of a genuine and deeply felt philosophic conviction. 

K. A. M. 


Der Mensch in der Profanitat. Versuch einer Kritik der profanen 
durch vernehmende Vernunft. WiLHELM KamuaH. Stuttgart: 
W. Kohlhammer Verlag. 1949. 216 pp. 


This study in philosophical anthropology is both original in 1t- 
self and important as an example of the efforts of younger German 
thinkers to find meaning in man’s plight by moving through ex- 
istentialism rather than around it. But though Kamlah’s method 
owes much to Heidegger in particular, his views depend too directly 
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upon the findings of science and the perspectives of cultural history 
to place him within the group. Thus man’s failure is manifested, 
not in the discovery of nothingness but in the positive excesses of 
modern ‘‘profanity,’’ and the escape from it is to be found, not 
in a blind act of absolute freedom, but in the possibility of a new 
religious rationalism. 

Man’s fall and regeneration, as Kamlah describes them, involve 
three stages: naiveté, profanity, and the peace which follows the 
‘‘fundamental experience’’ of redemption: Modern profanity is 
not merely the negative state suggested by such terms as irreligion 
and secularism; it results from man’s emergence from his naive 
‘‘eoncealment’’ within a pre-profane religious and social tradition, 
into a sense of individual power and self-sufficiency (Selbstmachtig- 
keit). But this self-assertiveness, to which the one-sided growth of 
science has made the chief contribution, has now reached a stage of 
frustration and fear. It is the merit of poetry to have revealed 
the isolation and longing in which the profane spirit ends, but our 
poets have failed to discover the single way of escape. This is the 
experience whereby we are led, through a conscious limitation of 
our purposes, into an active peace in which our efforts become 
ordered through contemplation. It is Kamlah’s (imperfectly de- 
veloped) thesis that this process, repeated among individuals until 
it has built a universal basis for a more creative human faith, im- 
plies a union of scientific understanding restored to its broader 
contemplative functions, with a joyous acceptance of Christian 
truth. 

The sensitivity of insight and the sharp detailed analyses with 
which this central argument is developed give the book much of 
its importance. The three essays of which it consists present in 
order an interpretation of the new redemptive faith, which is Chris- 
tian yet not to be understood in terms of the myths of pre-profane 
Christianity; an account of the human meaning and limits of 
science; and an anthropology based upon the rdéle of language in 
man’s drive to power and its failure. 

The moderation and freshness with which the work develops 
its criticism of secularism should give it a wide circle of readers. 
In contrast to Heidegger’s opinion, anxiety and fear are not funda- 
mental to self-awareness itself, but are derivatives of self-assertion. 
A self-limitation of will must prepare the way for the experience 
of salvation; in this and in his denial that modern man can return 
to the pre-profane religion, Kamlah’s view is sharply distinguished 
from neo-orthodoxy. With naturalistic thinkers he shares an ap- 
preciation for man’s concern with action, and for the uncertainties 
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and theoretical limits which such action implies. Yet he finds no 
hope for man in our technological intelligence, and is convinced 
that modern morality has demanded more than we can accomplish, 
but that our conflicts can be resolved only through a relinquishment 
of the range of our efforts and a contemplation of the abiding unity 
of truth and value to which the new ontology points. 

Of the two crucial points of the book, the criticism of secularism 
will carry more conviction than the affirmation of the historical 
adequacy of the redemptive experience. Thus Kamlah offers a 
thoughtful criticism of existing ethical systems, but fails to show 
how adequate moral fruits will follow upon the redemption of in- 
dividuals. His faith that the repetition of individual regeneration 
on a large scale will result in a universal foundation of order, will 
seem a remote possibility to men whose energies must be absorbed 
in securing the best possible ends through moral compromise. In- 
deed, serious difficulties arise at this point, since he hyphenates 
politics with technology (p. 14) as common distortions of human 
power in a profane era. It is not clear why more than a remnant 
should be saved, and why the fundamental experience will assure 
a harmony of truth with moral and esthetic values. For example, 
it is hard to understand how a broadened science can confirm the 
reality of the logos, when by its nature science operates with hypo- 
thetical principles verifiable only in relation to our experiences of 
nature (p. 214). It may be hoped that a clearer account of the 
Christian-Greek synthesis and its implications for morality, the 
arts, and social order, will be offered in a later work. 

L. E. L. 
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